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The Fulbright Experience in Mexico 1996: An ESL Application 



Introduction 

Mv ^oals in studying Mexico's regions, history, and social/politic^ 
trend^^vlre twofold, ^irst, I wanted to learn what factors are contributing 
to the marked increase in the number of Mexican immigrants my colleagu 
^d I ^f^ncountering in our classes of English as a Second Language (ESL), 
Sd what sort of educational system they are coming from. ^ 

i;s S'isrs" 

orortding my MeScan students with a basis for compmson of governments. 

Fn ^diti™ to sections addressing these two basic goals, my project ^so 
inrlndes a bibliography of timely publications I obtained or learn^ about 
dunng me ^pl mTeffi not onV as supporting documentaUon but also as 
an ongoing resource for myself, my colleagues, and my students. 

I Mexican Immigratio n and Education 

f Sources 2 ire cited by their number in my Bibliography. Uncited 
stabiles came from spe^ers in the Fulbright Mexico Summer Seminar.) 

A. Why are Mexicans coming here, and how Is Immigration changing? 

The United States gets more immigrants than any otlier coun^. ^d 
immioration is now the source of one-third of our population growth (4) 
^n immigration rose from 4.8% to 8.7% of the U.S. population 
1070 ancTl994 almost half of it came from Mexico and Latin itoerica. (13) 
Merfc“ states whmh export the most immigrants are Michoacan 
oSca ^d Zacatecas. People there say that toere ^e more Michoacanos in 

the U S than in Michoacan! (See map. Appendix A.) 

In a country of 95 million people, with 47 million at poverty level its 
clear Vat ecmmmic opportunity sends most Mexican imimgrants north, 

We than half of Mexican families live on less th^ a thousMd pesos ($ ) 

a SraTh and Mexico's per capita income is $4000 (compared with $25,800 

in the U.S.). (8,7) 
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As a result of the North American hl^^ ^ 

which went into nercent of all Mexican businesses are small 

one million lost jobs. (7) business, whereas 50 

("small" means 3-10 peop e ^ business here), and many of these Imd to 
employees are considere a . with U S. businesses not required to 

close because they couldn t oomp imported products and the 

pay tariffs in Mexico. There was a hood ot ^mpone ^p 

Mexican public went ® and Zapatistas staged a well- 

standards of quality. At the sam rfnvprnin^ party's presidential 

publicized rebellion in Chiapas confidence in Mexico, the 

candidate was assasinated. Investors crisis of December 19 

devaluation of the u s rises each time the peso falls. (7) 

1994, was the result Migration to ^ S.-supplied assembly plants 

In recent years, the maquila has attempted to deal with its 

south of the border) has wages 

economic problems, but the jobs P , requiring a spouse s income, 
(eouivalent to $5 a day including * streets in order to support a 

second jobs, and children ^^^^c^t^ 2 OOO 10% of all working Mexic^s 

family. Industry ® and lay off workers 

will be in maquila jobs, but mesejoD miniscule government 

at 40 years of age, so that they m t ^ P^^^ employing 90% women, 

pensions for many years ,V^ . to men since this economic 

maquiladoras have given more of ^eir j to numbers of 

cr4. Women have even in ^e U.S. can earn 

them are migrating across the border, une udy 

the equivalent of a week's Mexic^ wages economic strategies 

Si course, the maquila as well as ^ indirectly), 

used in Mexico often do benefit big bus distribution illustrates 

allowing the rich to get tieher. Certm Mexican families 

why Mexicans look elsewhere fo P^o ^ wealth is controlled by two 

receive 51% of the income. Halt oi tne couuu^f 

dozen family groups. (8) Michoacan) and non-urban populations 

Mexico is 26% rural (46% that result in 

there often lack basic services, ^ these rural communities are 

migration. A family's economic in the United States; 

measured in terms of how g ^he north for employment and 

the pattern breadwinners migrati^^^^ y 

sending back earnings is s ^ ^ ds from the migrants even for public 

for generations are being lost, along 

v^th the self-sufficiency they provided. 
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With over $4 billion a “nf sert to 
the border, and a growing "°d one-fourth of the country s 

essayist reee^nUy ^ “P^nt of ^r^opS^'^^ 

while such a large ._. seg ^ po^wi of those 

^^‘s^’-rneer^P^ 

affection and an accepted way to escape 

In other words, while dissatisfied resolving its problems in 

economic troubles, the to! 

S'pe^'ewS.^r than helping, its crisjs^ t^es a job in 

*^Xge Bustamante points out thrn mM^^ 

■^"“smce the latest economic crisis in ‘n ““t 

immigration trends shed some Ugh on ^ . migrants has risen, and a 

iS;?Srooms. The education level °f f‘ ®More of them are 

X>. a growing number of fem^^f todmrththstatus and independence^ 
lSfpr”het’?hey'?m:r this culture This oten ^r°e"ulted^m 

addition to the exodus of 7 *ng ™en fro , j ,o„ks Ito 

S”-s^ who^d^f^lt^ migrati^ng before have now been forced 

neople from the same Mexican ^ of people and information in 

Dhenomenon with an ^^rh has found that clusters of people 

ESL programs! 
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Many in Mexico are f oHte pop^S whUe^ro^^ an** J 

^Thatch to develop ' 

OneCelwenrto such development ^e U^S. e^petiUon 

r?r\5orgS sre crp^ntroum^^^^ 

SueIJS r 

n^^ntralized government: eighty cent addressing local needs. If 

sr»rbf,r -‘»™ .. »-■ 

Mexic3Jis BT6 to stay ^^rno 

B. What kind of school system do omhnnhgrantstu^^^^ • 

elementa-y school 

ll'l.mmh^r m a year. Mexican law says schoo ^ 

very new law has made schoo rhoose a career at the end of the 

SE'srrx" •»•““■ “ ” 

h.0t0» f* 

2. Curriculum wstem the national department o 

H ;®nTcWteVcu?Sulum and publishes required textbooks. 

I and 2 = 

*.GradL 4-6 = The above, curSlum at the primaria 

•English instruction is not a par secundaria and higher levels, 

level, buti becoming morejm^^^^ ,„g private classes 

Sn L^'thrs^ef decUg • English.work 1) 
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"•.S -rage edu— is no monitoring 
•Compulsory education ^ ^ there are no truancy 

of which chUdren are not f at all. School-aged children 

officers. Lots of children don t Often 

often beg on the streets or work ^o help homeless but are part 

children seen begging on the shree ^ which uses and controls the 

of an extensive, hidden young people to leave this way 

i-^Viiirlrpn for profit. It is difficult t Hpfnre sl real lob csui be found, 

of Ufe when school and training “‘gf^t^ore can be made by begging, 
then the minimum wage is so low that mo existing schools. 

•There is tremendous r^e and 65% of the population 

Mexico's population is still growing at 7:00 to 2:00. and 

^ STder age 25. Many public ^^^ools run 

fromToO to 9:00. There is a real ^community to attend school 

students must live away from consist of one teacher who runs 

there, or "tele-secundarias' in all the different content 

.... - 

to work for their families and d°"'‘ have tim^^ financially, so they have no 
rse^hTiS^eetlLer ^rmlgratin^. to the U.S. to make a 

living. underpaid and poorly hmnrf. ||*^“i^nfh in dollars, 

nesos Xer5 weeks, and 1600 pesos a " j *“5 „ %>e translated into 
M rrecem meeting °f E«ph teachers a se^^^ proficient in the language 

Sp^ish because die teachers "“e^S no part in the teacher 

&on%rocess (they authority is further 

empowered to evaluate or teachers they work with. 

Sed when they have less and supplies is 

•Money for school campus P^st be justified to a far- 

centralized. so requests often with few results. Operating 

removed administration .1 „^’f principals is acquiring the 

budgets are low ^.^^^gohool to operate. Very often this must be 
necessary supplies for the scho P ntral administraUon. 

accomplished without help problem, especially 

•in many ^"^|igo guns and o^er weapons are very easy for 

large, young population. Al , g 
students to obtain. 
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4. Solutions , disproportionately youthful population 

•Politicians cite a . Jig j^ot being dealt with. The 

^tpresident dou^ spending should go to 

next five years, and by 2000 , 1/0 g u^^lr electoral system, 

educaton^cans are starting “ P"“‘'Xcm'ion key “ ® ''T°To 

‘ O' ‘''Oir basic rights in order to 

assert them. 

jT Ai P *^yioan History Cla ss 

(Students in this class come from leveh and have 

languages. They usually 3 years. A significant number of 

been in the United States for less Mexico. The class is taught 

^em - about 25% this cultures throughout the 

flection year, we will >^^"*Vs issues® and electoral process.) 

Study the candidates, campaignb. 



A. Ancient Mexican avilizatlons 

The first unit of the “hool y^^ eonque^rf 

rr:r,,„ - — . — ::r r rr 

•To describe what life was like for ‘ j Mayan culture. 

;s SS5 S£-i.a . 

STRATEGIES: examine my photos of Paqume. Teotihuacan, 

*°ainTptd\'nqS°^^SVWe and 

iris "t 

o+m ir*ti irPS. 
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Su" me 

Americas. ^.r+irinate in discussions about Aztec and Mayan 

Americans. 

MeS(Bibli?graphy items 

#1, #5. and #6) 

QUESTIONS; American civilizations in Latin America. 

•What were the largest Nati those early cultures? 

:ratrs' 

.IS^SvTg^upfbXyrarnid^’ 

^TSy'’s"s"who have visited these sites describe our 
impressions of them.) 

’^'^^r^d^lly oral Questions activity, students wlU respond to the above 

.ratre^h if^nnie-b 

they\lved. their lifestyles, and 

building materials they used. questions about the groups we 

’S"" «“ K““' «. -1 ““ ■ 

report to present orally “ ^q.'^'^uond to objective questions (for 
•On the unit Test, students will respond to j 

example, multiple choice. ^ one god. 

b. there were no gods. 

c. there were many gods, 

TVip Aztecs were a peaceful peop e, 

true/false: Write the correct letter from the map 

and 3- IU3-P section next to the name of each Native 

.wen as an essay question 

dHe know about the way they 
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jg ^yar with IN^cxico 

Our textbook, of course, explains toe histom^^^ 
results of this conflict. However it is ‘ ^ , „|s able to acquire on my 

the same events in toe Mexican school mxt „ich this unit, but also 

mp. A comparison of Pfi-speeUves e^ ^^ral. Realizmg 

provide a better understanding of develop a cribeal 

occurred. 

°’^^T?SenUfy between Mexico and toe 

.rdS toJcaSes of toe War with Mexico, toe military action, and 
the results of the war. 

STRATEGIES; discussing toe Mexican War as described in our 

‘ mxtoool.'fpanito-spe^^^^^^ brieff^co’S^tsrf toe same war 

SvCS e^e" 

present toe Mexican versio differences between toe two versions 

TtoT^^^d SecSoto rt^^ns for toe differences. 

IVIATERIALS; Annpndix B for actual text.) 

•Our textbook (See > „ged in Mexican primanas 

•social stodies/history t^boote usrf ^ices C and D for actual 

(BibUography items # 11 and # 14) loee nvv 

text.) r 

toe differences between American and Mexican accounts 

.^fch^toffer^ces are omissions of certain facts, and which are directly 

opposing versions ®^grences in perspective occur? 

•Why might some of the version? 

:^ft rmbSS°«^^^ 

•Te%S l^s each^countiy's point of view 

on this war? 

«^^S°KSbook says toat 

did not want to live by Mexican laws, 
especially the one forbidding slavery. 
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.A Mexican textbook -ys mame t ded" 

Texas colonists discontent ® ^ the Texans’ idea. 

■ .o“i^rrrofcSnta an 

southern border oj Texas. ^ g longtime greed 

•Both Mexican textbooks ^ . A to millions of dollars of 

for Mexican lands: our textbook Destiny. 

unpaid Mexican debt to ^ , Mexican soldiers attacked 

•Our textbook says the mo Grande- a Mexican textbook says there 
^rrco“rSo"is between Mexicans and Americans. 

EVALUATION: oi^nripntc; will respond to the above 

•7es«ont"fo° a^g?adrra“di^^^ “ 

&“ar id preset their 

findings to the class. rp^nond to obiecbve questions (for 

*^e "mSe'Sioice "Smmd sSes wen? to war with 
example, multiple choic . because 

a. Mexicans and Americans disagreed 
about the border of Texas 

b. Texas was a slaveholding region 

c. Sam Houston captured Santa Ana 

d. the Alamo fell to Santa Ana, 

matching: other land from 

Mexico to the United States, i- « tri 

and a Umeline secUon: Match the letters on the timeline 

these events. 

Santa Ana wins the Battle oi 
the Alamo), 

as well as an essay question: w^t Texas to become 

independent of Mexico? 

c. Government Structure and Constitution 

“'“s.'SriS r ,ss;. .. ~ "d“?; 

S pEr d«l . .P.«™ .t Cl...k. ."d »«»«• 

Teep? any one branch from becoming too strong. 

1 Q 
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STRATEGIES: 

•After reading about and discussing the United States' Constitution and 
system of government, each student or group of students will prepare 
a report describing the constitution and governmental structure of 
their native countries, in terms of how decisions are made, how power 
is distributed, and how it is checked. 

•When reports are presented in class, students will discuss 
comparisons and contrasts with the U.S. system. Students are usually 
very motivated to discuss their countries, and drawing comparisons 
should encourage closer examination of the U.S. government structure 
we are studying. 

•I've found that most ESL students in high school are familiar with their 
native country's government practices, or they are easily researched, 
but my Mexican students rarely know much about the laws there. 

These materials and notes are designed to give them the information 
they need to’participate in this activity. 

MATERIALS: 

•Mexican Constitution (Bibliography item #9) 

•Mexican elementary social studies textbook (Bibliography item #11) 

(See Appendix E for actual text) 

•The following "Background Notes", made available for student research 
QUESTIONS: 

•What are the similarities and differences between the U.S. governnient 
and your country's government? 

•Does your country have representational government? In what form? 

•Who appoints or elects government officios, cabinet members, judges, 
etc.? 

•Why might citizens prefer one type of appointment or election over 
another? 

•How much of a voice do citizens have in decision-making? How? 

•Are governmental powers divided into branches? How? 

•Who makes laws? What is the process? Can they be changed? How? 

•How can different parts of the government check each other? 
BACKGROUND NOTES: 

•The Mexican Constitution, passed in 1917, was based on the United 
States Constitution. Their government is divided into the same three 
branches: executive, legislative, and judicial. However, there is no 
functioning system of checks and balances. (Historically, the U.S. 
system was built by a confederation of states which had functioned 
independently for years and was distrustful of a central government. 
Checks and balances came out of this distrust. In Mexico, the 
Constitution created the states, which had no separate identities: they 
had been operating as a unit under an autocratic system for a long time 
and may have felt more comfortable under an all-powerful executive.) 

•The president must be 35 years old and serves one 6-year term, called 
a sexenio. He is more powerful than most presidents in the world; he 
is the leader of his political party, the head of the armed forces, he 
appoints his cabinet, nominates members of the Supreme Court, and 
controls the Congress and most state governors. 
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•There is no vice-president. If the president leaves office in the first 
two years of his sexenio. the Congress appoints an interim president 
until a new president can be elected to finish the term. If the 
president leaves office after four years into his sexenio, a congressional 

appointee finishes the term. . . r ^ u .. 

•Like our Congress, the Mexican legislature consists of two houses. The 
Camara de Diputados has 500 members. The country is divided into 
300 districts which each elect a diputado, and 200 more are selected 
by their political party, based on the percentage of the popular vote 
each party received (10% of the vote for PAN = 20 diputado seats). No 
party can have more than 315 members (66% of the seats), because 
that is the majority required to amend the Constitution. Diputados 
must be 21 years old and serve a single 3-year term. 

•The Camara de Senadores has four senators per state (x 31 states - 
124). Three of them are elected by majority vote, and the fourth se^ 
is given to the second-place party in each state. Senators must be 30 
years old and serve a single 6-year term (every three years one-half of 

the senate is re-elected). . ^ i r 

•The Supreme Court has eleven justices who serve a 15-year term, ine 

president nominates three candidates for a seat, and the senate 

selects the justice from among them. u ^ iqi7 

•There were 400 changes to the Mexican Constitution between 1917 
and 1994, a much simpler process than in the U.S. A constitutional 
change can take three days: (1) the president initiates the change m 
the Camara de Diputados, (2) if passed, it goes to the Senate, and (3) if 
passed, it goes to the state legislatures for a majority vote. 

•Mexico has been more a central than a federal government: the 
president controls nearly all state matters and has the power to 
remove governors. The country seems to have used most the pieces of 
the U.S. Constitution which support the concentration of power in me 
presidency. Ninety percent of federal legislation is introduced by the 

president, not the members of congress. .v, tt c 

•There is a trend now - largely as a result of pressure from the U.S. and 
the international community — toward change. Mexico is showing an 
effort to (1) decentralize its government, (2) streng^en its 
institutions, and (3) enforce its laws. President Zedillo campaigned to 
get rid of presidentialism and to promote the separation of powers. 

He states publicly that he wants to decrease presidential power and 
increase checks and balances. Recent reforms have given the judiciary 
the power to contest the constitutionality of laws and reinstitutionalize 

healthy conflict. 

EVALUATION^sentations and subsequent discussions should reveal the 

degree to which students have interacted with U.S. structures, laws, 
and procedures, as well as their critical understanding. 
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•On the Unit Test, students will respond to objective questions (for 
example, multiple choice: Each state is represented by two people 

in the 

a. Senate 

b. House of Representatives 

c. Supreme Court 

d. Cabinet, 

and a short-answer section: Why does Congress have 2 houses? 

What are they called, and how many 
members are in each house?), 

as well as an essay question: Explain the advantages and disadvantages 

of having a very powerful president. 

^ D. Political Parties and Elections 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ 

•To identify the major political parties of the United States and the 

issues on which they most often disagree. . r u 

•To describe the sequence of events in a presidential election, from the 
primaries through the inauguration. 

•To follow and understand the results of the 1996 U.S. presidential 

election. . . , , j 

•'Po apply recently acquired knowledge about U.S. constitutional law and 
government structure to an examination of the electoral process in 
this country. 

•'Po apply new knowledge of U.S. electoral realities to an examination of 
the political/ electoral situation experienced by our neighbor to the 
sou^, Mexico. 

STRATEGIES: 

•After studying the birth of political parties in the U.S. (Hamilton and 
Jefferson), general platforms of the present-day Democratic and 
Republican parties, including vocabulciry such as left/ right, 
liberal/ conservative, etc., and the election-year timeline of events, 
including vocabulary such as campaign, nominate, debate, etc., 
students will follow the 1996 election and discuss the results in class. 
•Then we will begin a brief study of the current state of Mexican 
politics, so that students may follow in a similar way (through the 
media) the upcoming elections there in 1997 and 2000, with some 
understanding of their significance to that society. Using a 
lecture/ questioning/discussion format. I will present the information I 
gathered on my Fulbright trip, drawing parallels to our recent lessons 
on the U.S. political system. 

IMATERLALS: 

•The following "Background Notes" 

QUESTIONS: ■ , . 

•What are similarities and differences between U.S. and Mexican 

political systems? 

•What are the consequences of single-party domination in a 
government? 
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•What are the consequences of political competihon? 

•Why do people make voting decisions based on issues, candidates, or 
parties? What are the consequences of each type of decision-making? 
•What is corporatism? 

•Why would people risk their lives to belong to a controversial political 

organization? ^ 

•How much power does the political party with a congressional majority 

have in the U.S.? And in Mexico? ^r^r^r^n 

•What would it take for Mexicans to elect a PAN president in 2000. 

•Are electoral reforms a guarantee of fair and honest elections? Why or 
why not? 

BACKGROUND NOTES: . t loon 

•Since it began in 1929, the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRl) 

has controlled the government of Mexico, shaping a system that 
"looked like a democracy but worked like an authoritarian regime • • 
Freedoms of speech and press were curtailed, and elections w^e 
controlled by a combination of machine politics, corruption, and 
fraud " (7) Besides the presidency, it presently holds over 300 
congressional seats, 27 of the 31 state governors, and 28 of the state 
legislatures. The PRI, whose seal uses the colors of the Mexican flag, 
has been the most successful party in the world. The one -party state 
has created billionaires and cronyism. 

•As participation in the electoral process increases, opposition parties 
have finally started to gain support in some areas, taking advantage oi 
people's mistrust of the PRI. However, many Mexle^s have come to 
identify the historically governing party so closely with the national 
government that they feel failure to vote for the party of the state 
would be anti-Mexican. People in outlying urban areas fear they could 
lose basic services if they don't vote PRI (their connection with the 
government). 

•Opposition parties have also been up against corporatism: 

Mexicans joining unions or applying for government business licenses, 
for example, have automatically become part of PRI. 

•People have become more politically active and turned to opposition 
parties largely because they were discouraged by recent economic 
crises. When the government hasn't responded well to critical 
situations, other parties gain support out of dissatisfaction with PRI. 
The 1985 Mexico City earthquake, for example, brought people 

together against the governing party. . - kt • i 

•The strongest opposition party is the Partido de Accion Nacional 
(PAN). It is a party of big money, big cities, industrial centers, 
politically conservative and closely realted To the Catholic church. 

Four states are presently governed by PAN (Jalisco, Guanajuato, B^a 
California, and Chihuahua), as well as 220 municipalities, a tot^ of 29.5 
million people (around 30% of Mexico's population) governed by this 
party. All major cities have PAN mayors (except Mexico City, whose 
governor has been appointed for the last time; a new one will be 
elected in 1997). PAN will try to win control of the Camara de 
Diputados in the 1997 election, and is planning a serious presidential 

bid in 2000. 
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•The other major opposition party is the Partido de Revolucion 
Democratica (PRD). It is strongest in rural areas and in the states of 
Michoacan, Tabasco, Oaxaca, Veracruz, Chiapas, and Guerrero. This 
is a leftist party which has won no governors or major city mayors. 

The PRO'S ideology is probably the most attractive one to the Mexican 
people, but it seems to be losing voters. Mexicans are known to vote 
most often for parties or candidates rather than issues. (4) It is a 
party often divided by in -fighting. Furthermore, Mexico can be a 
dangerous place to support a revolutionary party: 320 PRD militants 
have been killed since 1988 for political reasons. 

•Electoral law in Mexico was designed to control electoral competition, 
allowing the least possible amount of opposition to PRI, and avoiding 
the alternation of power. Recent reforms, however, eliminate ruling 
party control of election procedures and ballot counting, and link 
Mexico's electoral machinery to the federal judiciary. For the first 
time, the Supreme Court will be able to intervene in electoral 
disputes. In another reform, citizens must now join political parties of 
their own free will. (3) 

•As the electoral process is being decentralized, and Mexican citizens 
grow dissatisfied with the governing party and freer to disagree with 
it, the PRI now needs the participation of other parties in Congress to 
pass constitutional amendments. With only 63% of Congress (since 
1988), PRI can't achieve the 2/3 majority needed alone. 

EVALUATION: ^ . .t, u 

•In our daily Oral Questions activity, students will respond to the above 

questions for a grade. In addition, they will respond to questions 
about the U.S. electoral process and identify candidates, issues, and 
outcomes of the 1996 election. 

•As a homework assignment, students will choose one of the above 
questions on which to prepare a written report. 

•Students can receive extra credit for bringing in current newspaper or 
magazine articles about the U.S. election or Mexican politics and 
discussing their significance in class. 

•Students can receive extra credit for researching and reporting on 
political/ electoral systems in other countries. 

•On a quiz, students will respond to objective questions (for example, 
short answer: Who won the 1996 U.S. presidential election? 

Which political pairty do they belong to? 
or matching: platform - a. what a candidate believes about the 

issues), 

as well as an essay question: Describe how you see the differences 

between the Democratic and Republican 
party platforms in the U.S. 
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Appendix B: From Exploring American History, Globe Book Co., 

1994 . 




The War Between the 
United States and Mexico 



[i^ECTIVE: Why did the United States 
Lfi|ht a war with Mexico, and what were 
Cthf results of this war? 



1. In 1847, General Winfield Scort had a 
difficult task before him. Fighting in the War 
with Mexico, Scon and his troops had just 
captured the Mexican cit>' of Veracruz. Now he 
was marching his men toward the capital, Mex- 
ico Citv. To get there as quickly as possible, 
however. Scon had to cross over dangerous 
passes in the mountains. Scon decided to put a 
young officer from Virginia in charge of build- 
ing bridges over the passes. After the bridges 
were built, American troops were able to reach 
Mexico City. Soon after, they capnircd it and 
brought the war to an end. General Scott ga\c 
much of the credit for the American victorv to 
the young officer. General Scott also promoted 
the young man and described 'him as the 
greatest military' genius in America. Fourteen 
years later, in the Civil War, diis officer coni- 
manded the Confederate army. The officer’s 
name was Roben E. Lee. 










Americans Settle in Texas What problems 
developed between Mexico and the 
Americans in Texas? 

2. The first large group of Americans settled 
in Texas in the 1820s. In 1820, the Spanish 
government allowed Moses Austin, a Missouri 
banker, to start an American setdement there. 
Austin died soon after. However, his son. 



A General Winfield Scott led his soldiers through 
high mountain passes in order to reach Mexico 
City. After a fierce battle Scott and the American 
- soldiers marched into Mexico City. 



Stephen Austin, led a group of 300 American 
families to land along the Brazos River in 1821. 
The success of Austin’s colony soon brought 
other Americans into Texas. These settlers were 
given land grants by Mexico, which had won its 
independence from Spain in 1821. By 1830, the 



In Chapter 4. you will apply these critical think 
228 ^ Drawing Conclusions: Making a 

statement that explains the (acts and 
evidance. o rk 



ing skills to the historical process: 

Comparing and Contrasting: 
Recognizing similarities and differences. 
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number of Americans in Texas was over 20,000. 

3. The Mexican government became wor- 
ried about the growing number of Americans in 
Texas. It was afraid that if more Americans 
setded in Texas, the United States would try to 
aimex (uh-NEX) the territor)'. When a country 
annexes land, it adds or joins that territory to its 
existing land. In 1830, the Mexican government 
refused to allow more Americans into Texas. 
Despite this, many Americans continued to 
enter Texas. 

4. Gradually, hard feelings dc\cloped be- 
tween the Americans and the Mexican govern- 
ment. While most of the Americans were Prot- 
estants, a Mexican law said they had to go to 
Catholic church serx'ices. The Mexicans also 
expected the Americans to obey a Mexican law 
forbidding slavery. However, the American 
plantation owners in Texas refused to obey it. 
The Texans began to think seriously about 
becoming independent from Mexico. Then, in 
1834, an ambitious general named Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna became dictator (DIK- 
tay-tuhr) of Mexico. A dictator is a ruler who 
takes total power over the people. The Texans 
were now ready to fight for their independence. 

► Why would the Texans want to be free of a: 
dictator in Mexico? 



Texans Win Independence How did 1 exas gain 

its independence from Mexico? 

5. In 1835 the Texans formed their own 
army. The next year, a force of 187 Texans 
under William B. Travis was attacked at San 
Antonio. Travis faced a Mexican army of 6,000 
men led by Santa Anna. The Texans retreated to 
an old Spanish mission called the Alamo. 
Greatly oumumbered, the men in the Alamo 
held off the Mexicans for two weeks. Finally, on 
March 6, 1836, the Alamo fell. Every man 
inside died in the fighting, including such fa- 
mous Americans as Da\w Crockett and Jim 
Bowie. Among the defenders of the Alamo were 
nine Mexican Americans. “Remember the 
Alamo” became the battle cry for Texans in their 
fight for freedom from Mexico. 

ERIC 

hiMHijffnfrrikitti 




A The men at the Alamo believed so strongly in 
independence for Texas that they were willing to 
die rather than surrender to Santa Anna. 



spotlight on Sources 



6. This message, from William B. Travis, 
gives you an idea of how the Texans at the 
Alamo felt: 



Fellow Citizens and Compatriots; 

I am besieged [attacked] by a thousand or 
more of the Mexicans under Santa Anna. I 
have sustained [undergone] a continued 
bombardment for 24 hours and have not 
lost a man. The enemy have demanded a 
[our] surrender; otherwise the garrison 
[the Texans] is to be put to the sword 
[killed] if the place is taken. I have an- 
swered the [Mexican] summons [demand] 
with a cannon shot, and our flag still waves 
proudly from the walls. I shall never sur- 
render or retreat. ... I am determined 
[know I must] to sustain [defend] myself 
as long as possible and die like a soldier 
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who never forgets what is due to his own 
honor and that of his country. Victory or 
death. 

— from History of Texas, by Henderson Yoakum 

^ What words would you use to describe Colonel 
Travis and his men? 

7. Santa Anna’s victory at the Alamo, how- 
ever, was one of his few successes in the war. In 
1836, the main Texas army, led by Sam Hous- 
ton, took the Mexicans by surprise at the Batde 
of San Jacinto (juh-SIN-toh). Santa Anna was 
captured and his army defeated by the Texans. 
He was forced to sign a treaty granting Texas its 
independence. Texas now became an indepen- 
dent republic. It elected Sam Houston its first 
president. The Vice-President was a Mexican 
named Lorenzo de Zavala. 

People in History 

8. Sam Houston Before coming to Texas 
in the 1830s, Sam Houston had led a life full of 
adventure. At the age of 15, he ran away from 



home and lived with the Cherokee for three 
years. Later, he was a soldier, a lawyer, a 
member of Congress, and governor of Tennes- 
see. When Texas became independent, Houston 
served twice as its president. Houston wanted 
Texas to become part of die United States, and 
he worked hard to achieve this goal. After Texas 
became a state, he served as a United States 
senator for 13 years. He was elected governor of 
Texas in 1859. The city of Houston was named 
in his honor. 



Texas Joins the Union Why did admitting 
Texas to the Union lead to war with 
Mexico? 

9. Texans had strong reasons for wanting to 
join the United States. The republic of Te.xas 
had little money to run its government. Its army 
was too small and weak to protect it from raids 
by Mexicans, Comanches, and Apaches. Be- 
sides, most Texans had been Americans before 
they settled in Texas, and they wanted to remain 



MAP SKILL BUILDER: Often rivers become natural boundaries between states or nations. 1. What did 
the Rio Grande separate in 1 845? 2. What does the Rio Grande separate today? 




The Mexican War 




Mexico in 1845 


n 
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Present-day boundary 
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Americans. In the United States, though, peo- 
ple did not agree on whether Texas should be 
admitted as a state. Many Northerners were 
against it because Texas was a slaveholding 
region. Others feared that Mexico would de- 
clare war on the United States if it accepted 
Texas as a state. Finally, in December 1845, 
after nearly ten years of independence, Texas 
became the twenty-eighth state of the United 
p- States. Did Northerners or Southerners gain the 
most when Texas was admitted as a state? 

10. As expected, Mexico was upset with the 
United States over the annexation of Texas. To 
begin with, Mexico had never accepted the idea 
of an independent Texas. Also, Mexico dis- 
agreed with Texas about its southern border, 
Texas claimed its southern boundary' was the 
river called the Rio Grande. The Mexican go\ 
ernment insisted the boundar)' was farther 
north at the Nueces River. 

11. For its part, the United States had rea- 
sons to be on bad terms with Mexico. Mexico 
owed American citizens se\'eral million dollars 
in unpaid debts. Many Americans also bcliex’cd 
in the idea of Manifest Destiny (MAN-i-fest 
DES-ti-nee), or the right of the United States to 
rule all of North America. This would include 
Mexico and its lands. The stage was set for war. 
In April 1846, Mexican soldiers attacked Amer- 
ican forces along the Rio Grande in territon' 
claimed by both Texas and Mexico. 1 he United 
States used this attack as a reason to declare w'ar. 



army another 900 miles (about 1,450 km) 
farther west to southern California. There he 
defeated a Mexican army near San Diego and 
Los Angeles. The territory of California was 

now in American hands. 

13. Meanwhile, General Zachary Taylor was 
invading Mexico. He marched 300 miles (about 
490 km) into northern Mexico, defeating the 
Mexicans at Monterrey and Buena Vista. When 
Mexico refused to make peace, in March 1847 
General Winfield Scott landed his army at me 
port of Veracruz and captured the cit\'. Less 
than six months later, Scott captured Mexico 
City and ended the war. 



Results of the Mexican War Wliat new lands 
did the United States gain? 

14. In February 1848, the Americans and 
Mexicans signed the Treaw ot Guadelupe 
Hidalgo (gwah-day-LOO-pay ec-DAHL-goh) 
that ended the War with Mexico. In this treaty 
the United States gained over 535,000 square 
miles (1,385,650 sq. km) of new territory, for 
which it paid Mexico $15 million. This tcrritor>' 
was known as the Mexican Cession. The 
United States promised to give die Mexicans in 
the Mexican Cession fiaU citizenship rights and 
to respect dieir property. Five years later, the 
United States bought the Gadsden Purchase 
for $10 million. Find the Gadsden Purchase and ◄ 
the Mexican Cession on the map on page xxi. 



The War with Mexico VVhat militaiy action 
took place in the war? 

12. From the American point of view, the 
War with Mexico was unusual in two ways. One 
was that American armies had to cover great 
distances. The other was that the American 
forces fighting the war were quite small. In die 
Southwest, General Stephen Kearny led an 
army of only about 1,700 men from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, nearly 800 miles (1,290 
km) to Santa Fe. Kearny capmred Santa Fe with 
hardly a shot being fired, giving him control of 
New Mexico. He then marched part of his small 



OlXtloX!]>l£ 

15. With the annexation of Texas, the land 
won in the Mexican Cession, and the Gadsden 
Purchase, the United States gained most of its 
present-dav boundaries. The new territories of 
the Southwest would bring rich naniral re- 
sources and provide new homes for thousands 
of Americans moving west. Yet the slaverx' issue 
in these territories would weaken the growing 
nation. It would help cause a terrible war, not 
with foreign enemy, but within the nation itself 
This bloodv conflict, called the Cii’il War, pitted 
Americans against one another. 
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La invasion nortcamcricana 




Los Estados Unidos de America no con- 
formes con haber anexado Texas a su terri- 
torio, quen'an apoderarse de Nuevo Mexico 
y California. Asi, en el ano de 1847 los nor- 
teamericanos invadieron nuestro pais, el ej6r- 
cito mexicano se les enfrentd en Matamoros 
y Monterrey pero fue derrotado. 

Santa Anna fue nombrado nuevamente pre- 
sidente y al f rente de su ej6rcito combatid a los 
norteamericanos en la batalla de la Angostura, 
en el estado de Coahuila, pero en lugar de se- 
guir al enemigo lo dejo reponerse y despues 
abandono la lucha. 

El ejercito invasor desembarco en Veracruz 
y, pasando por Puebla, Meg6 a la ciudad de 



ORAL. PEDRO MARIA ANAYA 



Mdxico. En el convento de Churubusco les 
hizo frente el general Pedro Maria Anaya, 
quien fue derrotado. El 13 de septiembre de 
1847, los cadetes del Colegio Militar, jovenes 
de 13 a 18 anos, hicieron unadefensa heroi- 
ca del Castillo de Chapultepec, lugar donde 
todos perdieron la vida. 

Debido a la corta edad que tenian estos va- 
lientes y patriotas cadetes, cuando defendie- 
fon heroicamente nuestro pais, los mexicanos 
los recordamos como los “Ninos Heroes”. 
Los principales protagonistas de tal gesta 
fueroni Juan Escutia, Juan de la Barrera, 
Francisco Marquez, Fernando Montes de 
Oca, Agustin Melgar y Vicente Suarez. 
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Independencia de Texas 




N 

Con el deseo de crear nuevos estados en 
los que dominara la esclavitud y apoyaran la 
necesidad de su existencia en el congreso 
americano, los Estados Unidos pretendieron 
negociar la compra de Texas, territorio que 
en esa 4poca perteneci'a a nuestro pai's. 

La venta de este territorio le fue negada por 
el gobierno mexicano. Debido a ello, Estados 
Unidos intentd aduenarse de Texas en otra 
forma: pretextando que los norteamericanos 
necesitaban tierras para el cultivo del algodon, 
pidid permiso al gobierno de Mexico para es- 
y blecer una colonia en |a region texana. 
i-C Los colonos con habla, costumbres y tradi- 
ciones diferentes a las del resto de la pobla- 



cion, no se ajustaban a las leyes y no acepta- 
ban el centralismo de la Constitucion Mexica- 
na que les fue impuesta. Los Estados Unidos 
de America- aprovechandose del desconten- 
to de los colonos, fomentd entre ellos la idea 
de independizar Texas. 

Cuando el entonces presidente de Mexico, 
Antonio Ldpez de Santa Anna, tuvo noticias 
de la separacion de los texanos, decidio ir 
a someterlos, pero fue hecho prisionero por 
el general norteamericano Samuel Houston. 
Santa Anna para salvar su vida firmo los Tra- 
tados de Velasco en mayo de 1836, rhedian- 
te los cuales se comprometia a retirar sus^ 
tropas y reconocia la independencia de Texas. 
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Lo primera reforma liberal 



En las nuevas elecciones resultd presidente 
Santa Anna, pero de inmediato deJ6 en su 



lugar al vicepresidente, Valentin Cdmez Fa- 
rias. Cdmez Farias y el escritor Jos6 Marla Luis 
Mora estaban convencidos de que era Impor- 
tante que el pals se ahorrara los gastos que 
significaba mantener al clero y al eJ6rclto. 
estos deseaban conservar sus privlleglos. o 
fueros, como tener tribunales especlales, y 
Junto con los grandes propletarlos y comer- 
clantes formaron el partido de los conserva- 
dores, que encabezaba Lucas Alam^n. 

En 1833. Cdmez Farias dictd Importan- 
tes leyes en materia educativa y contra los 
privlleglos del clero y del eJ6rclto; esto oca- 



slond una serle de revueltas de los conser- 
vadores. En parte el desorden se debId a la 
falta de discipline de algunos Jefes militates. 



que se levantaban en armas con cualquier 
pretexto. los goblernos de aquel dificll pe- 

rlodo fueron slem- 
pre ddblles. 

Algunos grupos 
de conservadores 
pensaron entonces 
que hacia falta un 
goblerno m^s fuer- 
te. Para organlzar- 
lo. en 1837 promul- 
garon una nueva 
constitucldn, las 
Slete Leyes. que es- 
tablecla el gobler- 





no republlcano central. Los estados pasaron 
a ser departamentos. con un gobernador 



La sGparacibn d© T©xas 
y la Guerra de los Pasteles 

Desde tiempos del VIrrelnato. algunos nor- 
teamerlcanos obtuvieron permiso para Ins- 
talarse en Texas, que era parte de la Nueva 
Espafia. Despuds de la independencla. con- 
tlnuaron llsgando colonos ostadunidenses 
y, con el tiempo. Ilegaron a ser mds que los 
mexicanos. Tenfan sus proplas costumbres. 
hablaban Ingids y no querlan vivir sujetos a 
las leyes mexicanas. En 1835 se declararon 
Independlentes. 

Santa Anna fue a someterlos. Su ejdrcito 
llegd debllltado. tras el largo camino por los 
deslertos del norte, pero gand las primeras 
batallas. Sin embargo, mientras Santa Anna 
acampaba a orlllas del rfo San Jacinto fue 
sorprendido y capturado. Para recobrar la 
llbertad. hizo un pacto con los texanos: or- 
dend que se retirara el ejdrcito y reconocid 
la Independencla de Texas. 

Otro problema surgid: Francia exigid que 
se pagaran los dados sufridos por algunos 
Franceses durante las revueltas. Las reclama- 
. clones eran tan exageradas. que un pastele- 
ro querfa cobrar los pasteles perdidos en un 
motin. Por eso llamamos a este confllcto la 
Cuerra de los Pasteles. En 1838, los Franceses 
cadonearon Veracruz. Mdxico reconocid la 
deuda. pero no habfa dinero para pagar nl 
para organlzar la defensa. asf que sollcitd 
nuevos prdstamos y pagd a Francia. 



O 
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La guerra con los Estados unidos 

La sltuaci6n iba de mal en peer. Las deudas. 
la insalubridad. los bandoleros y los enfren- 
tamlentos entre los proplos mexicanos au- 
mentaban. 

En 1845, los texanos decldleron unirse a 
los Estados Unidos. El Ifmite de Texas era el 
rlo Nueces, pero los texanos dijeron que su 
frontera llegaba m^s al sur, hasta el rlo 
Bravo. M6xlco protestd, pero los estadunl- 
denses ocuparon el territorlo entre los dos 
rlos. Hubo enfrentamlentos entre mexica- 
nos Y norteamericanos. y con ese pretexto 
los Estados Unidos declararon la guerra a 




En la batalla de Churiibasco, en agosto de 1847, el 



, que rendirsefCuenta la't^^^^ 

I ' ninniciones,' su respuesta fue*: '"SI tuvieramds parque,' ^ 



m6xIco, cuyos territorios amblcionaban 
hacia mucho tiempo. 

California y Nuevo M6xlco fueron invadl- 
dos de inmedlato. Lo mismo ocurrid con las 
cludades de Matamoros y Monterrey. Tropas 
enemigas desembarcaron en el puerto de 
Veracruz, atravesaron ese estado y el de Pue- 
bla, y pusleron sitio a la capital, los mexica- 
nos no tenfan suficlentes armas nl dinero. 
Adem^s, llberales y conservadores segulan 
luchando entre ellos, mientras los norteame- 
ricanos avanzaban hacia la Ciudad de M6xlco. 

No hubo victorias en esta guerra. Pero 
sf herofsmo y sacrificlo. Las batallas de Moll- 
no del Rey y de Chapultepec se llbraron del 
8 al 13 de septlembre de 1847. El dia 14 la 
Ciudad de M6xlco fue tomada y la bandera 
enemiga onded en el Pa- 
laclo Nacional. 

La ocupacldn durd 
nueve meses. Las conse- 
cuenclas fueron desas- 
trosas. Mdxico tuvo que 
firmar el Tratado de Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, por el 
cual perdid Nuevo M6xl- 
co. la Alta California, 
Texas Y la parte de Ta- 
maullpas que estaba 
entre los rlos Nueces y 
Bravo. Recibid quince 
mlllones de pesos. Su te- 
rritorlo se redujo a poco 
menos de la mitad, pero 
la guerra hlzo que los 
mexicanos sintleran 
como nunca antes la ne- 



' Pedr^Marfa Anai^ tuvo 



muniiiones/ SU respuesM IIIV* .I#I Lwiiaiaiuw* T a 

Batalla de | cesidad de estar unidos. 
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Los tres poderes 




El poder Legislative est^ constituido por el 
Congreso de la Uni6n, el cual se divide en Ca- 
mara de Diputados y Camara de Senadores. 

El presidente de los Estados Unidos Mexi- 
canos es el representante del poder Ejecutivo. 



El presidente de la Republica se auxilia de los 
secretaries de Estado y del jefe del Departa- 
mento del Distrito Federal, para el optimo de- 
sempefio de las funciones ejecutivas, que 
est^n bajo su responsabilidad. 
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El gobierno 




La institucidn que se encarga de hacer 
cumplir las leyas, d© mant©ner la unidad y la 
convivencia de sus habitantes y del progreso 
en todos los imbitos de la sociedad que re- 
presenta, se llama gobierno. 

De acuerdo a la Constitucidn Politica de 
los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, nuestro go- 
bierno tiene tres caracteristicas principales y 
son las siguientes: 



Representativo < 



Federal 



o 

ERIC 



Democratico 



Porque los ciudadanos pue- 
den votar para elegir a sus 
gobernantes o bien pueden 
ser elegidos. ^ j 



Puesto que el gobierno debe 
estar constituido por las per- 
sonas que los ciudadanos 
eligen para que los repre- 
senten. 

Ya que esta formado por la 
unidn de estados libres y 
soberanos que reconocen a 
un gobierno nacional. 

El gobierno federal de nuestro pai's est^ di- 

vidido en tres poderes; 

Ejecutivo, Legislative y Judicial; todos re- 

siden en el Distrito Federal. 
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